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The public school system in 
Ontario is designed to respond 
to the needs, aptitudes, and 
aspirations of each individual 
child. It is a system that is 
second to none in Canada and 
equal to any in the world. In 
this booklet, we explain how it 
works, and we sincerely hope 
that you — as parents and 
consumers — will become even 
more involved in the education 
of our children. 


Bette Stephenson, M.D. 
Minister of Education 
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WHAT'S IN IT FOR YOU? 


More than 2 25 per cent ‘of Ontario's eee 
population is involved i in some form of 
education. — : | | 


| Education| is coneiuleney from 6 to 16 


years of age, and free throughout 


a elementary and eeeoeeey school. 


Ontario s alte atone and secondary. 


| schools serve 1.7 million students. 


Thec ae of siementry and secondary” 
education in Ontario for the 1984-85 


| peneor eal) will Be over 6.5 ‘billion dollars. 


: ‘Ontario’ S "edilcation system comprises 
92,000 teachers, who are among the most 
3 highly qualified i in the world. 


250,000 students receive ioip through 
special education prog ens and services. 


4,500 hale serve the pies of Outario’ S- 
children. : : 


- School buses in Ontnrie travel more than Las 
: 1. 5 aris kilometres EacH day. ae | 


: The ioe rank by a ada students ae 


cover 17 per cent of the cost of their — 
programs; the remaining 83 per cent i is 
paid by the taxpayers of Ontario ee 
the Ontario soveraa at 7 
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The Public 
School System: 


How it Works 


Today’s school system has its roots in legislation 
passed in 1816, which gave settlers the right to 
open a school and the responsibility to collect 
taxes to support it. | 

In those days a small grant from the provincial 
government helped to pay some of the costs, but 
today that small amount has become large and is 
distributed according to a complicated formula. 
The basic idea, however, is the same: local citi- 
zens run their schools through school boards 
within the framework of provincial standards 
and with the help of provincial government 
grants. 

While costs are shared, so are responsibilities. 
It is the Ministry of Education’s responsibility to 
establish the goals of education, provide broad 
curriculum guidelines, approve textbooks, estab- 
lish requirements for diplomas and certificates 
for both pupils and teachers, distribute grants, 
and assist school boards with operating costs. 

The responsibilities of the school board in- 
clude hiring teachers and other staff, providing 
programs suited to the local community, prepar- 
ing an annual budget and levying school taxes 
(paid as part of your municipal taxes), determin- 
ing the number, size, and location of schools, 
choosing textbooks from the ministry list, and 
enforcing attendance. 

The school board employs officials to discharge 
these responsibilities, and chief among them is 
the director of education, whose task it is to 
supervise the administration of the system on 
behalf of the board and the electors. In each 


school, the principal is responsible for organiza- 
tion and management, discipline, and the quality 
of education. The principal’s specific duties in- 
clude assigning teachers, keeping pupil records, 


eee §=§=vceporting to parents, and ensuring that facilities 
-Intheinterestsof .-—«- are properly maintained. 

vo iidtis In large schools with specialized courses, there 

nt t may also be department heads who are respon- 

sible for various disciplines. In every school the 

classroom teachers are responsible for preparing 

lessons and teaching your child. It is important 

that they communicate with you, and that you 
communicate with them. 


Paying the Bills 


The cost of running Ontario’s elementary and 
secondary schools — estimated at more than 6.5 
billion dollars for the 1984-85 school year — has 
more than doubled in the past decade. 

This is paid by you, the taxpayer, partly through 
the provincial treasury, and partly from munici- 
pal property taxes. The system of support works 
in different ways, depending on where you live. 

In a municipality with a large tax base, the 
provincial contribution may be 30 or 35 per cent 
of the total cost of running schools, but in muni- 
cipalities with little taxable assessment, provin- 
cial grants may cover as much as 90 to 95 per cent 
of the costs. This allocation of provincial grants 
according to the communities’ ability to pay is 
based on the principle that all Ontario residents 
should have access to equal educational oppor- 
tunities. 


EE aS Eas TS ES WS 
The principle is simple. All Ontario residents — wherever they live — 
should have equal access to quality education. 
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Setting the formula for the sharing of the tax 
burden is complicated, but each year the Ministry 
of Education establishes the average cost of pro- 
viding an acceptable level of education. In 1984, 
for instance, this was $2,297 for an elementary 
pupil and $3,140 for a secondary school student. 
Further adjustments are made according to local 
differences and geographic factors. The ministry 
then establishes the mill rate required to raise 
that amount in an ‘average’ community. Grants 
to school boards are based on the difference 
between the average and the amount actually 
raised by the mill. 


Grants are expected to cover operating ex- 
penses such as salaries and the cost of heating, 
maintenance, supplies, and textbooks. If the 
board decides to provide more extensive services 
— an expanded extra-curricular program, for ex- 
ample — it must levy additional taxes on the 
local ratepayers to cover the costs. In effect, the 
system guarantees a minimum acceptable level 
of education for every student in Ontario, while 
making any additional services the responsibility 
of local taxpayers. 

The cost of education is the second largest 
item in the provincial budget (after health spend- 
ing) and accounts for about 22 per cent of the 
province's expenditures. In the opinion of most 
citizens, it is money well spent. 


Where the dollars come from: _ Where the dollars go: 
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Local taxation Instruction (day school) 


Provincial government 
grants & other 


Support services 


Capital & debt charges 
Other revenue 


Other expenditures 


Parents 
as Teachers 


Your child’s education begins long before he or 
she starts school — some authorities strongly 
argue that the first three years of life are crucial 
in determining a child’s later success — and you 
are the first and most important teacher. It is your 
responsibility to provide a stimulating home 
environment, one that inspires enthusiasm and 
respect for learning. Your example, and the atmos- 
phere you create, are essential factors in your 
child’s emotional and intellectual growth. For 
example, if you like to read, and read to your 
child often, it is likely that he or she will come to 
share your love of reading. Similarly, if you value 
learning, chances are your child will as well. 

In infancy, children react physically to their 
environment, and their curiosity is directed to- 
wards physical objects; their own hands and feet, 
a rattle, the Hens of light on youre 

ess fascination. Durin 
the first import 


When you talk to your child, listen carefully to 
what he or she is saying. Ask questions that 
require more than a one-word answer — questions 
that challenge the child to develop the ability to 
think. Instead of asking, “‘Did you like the zoo?”’, 
for example, ask a question like, ‘‘What did you 
like best about the zoo?”’ 

These shared learning experiences shouldn't 
stop when your child starts school. It is impor- 
tant that you continue to participate in his or her 
education by showing an interest in school work, 
by helping when it is appropriate, and by keep- 
ing in touch with teachers. You cannot take the 
place of the school any more than the school can 
replace you, but there are a number of ways in 
which you can speed your child’s progress, espe- 
cially in the early grades. For example, you can 
help your child learn the basic skills of reading, 
writing, and mathematics. 


Give your children 
books as presents at 
Christmas and other 
special occasions. 


Reading 

Keep a variety of reading materials around the 
home, and read to your child often. Demonstrate 
the importance of reading by helping him or her 
to read street signs, store signs, instructions, and 
so forth. Give books as presents. If a child shows 
little interest in reading, take him or her to the 
library and get books on a favourite hobby, sport, 
or celebrity. Or try a subscription to a children’s 
magazine. 


Writing 

Help your child to keep a diary, and encourage 
him or her to write stories about things and 
events of personal interest, friends, and everyday 
experiences. Encourage him or her to write 
letters to relatives, and make note-writing a 
family habit. If you provide a writing area and 
keep it stocked with paper and pencils or cray- 
ons, it is likely that the child will write without 
prompting. 


In part, writing depends on muscle co- 
ordination; you can help your child develop 
co-ordination by encouraging him or her to 
work with clay or scissors. Most ball games also 
help to develop manual dexterity. Children learn 
to print before they can write. Don’t pressure 
your child to make the switch; he or she will do 
so in due course. 


Mathematics 
Play number games with your child, and let him If, on occasion, you 
or her play with everyday items that will help to have a problem or 
develop the ability to manipulate numbers. vestion that cannot 
Help your child to record his or her weight, wait until the next 
height, and hand span. Let him or her count and Agi eee 
measure things for you. Give your child games lesa ss yea 
and instruments that introduce mathematical ie request an 
ideas, and don't hesitate to give him or her additional meeting. 
quick mental drills in arithmetic. Most arithme- 
tical problems your child will meet in everyday 
life will have to be done mentally. 

Involving yourself in learning experiences 
with your child — whether in science, art, music, 
or some other area — is a responsibility, but it 
need not be a burdensome one. It should be fun 
— for you and the child; and it will certainly 
pay rewards in terms of his or her growth and 
development. 

As a parent, it is essential that you maintain 
good lines of communication with your child’s 
school and teachers. Most schools invite parents 
for formal interviews from time to time. These 
parent-teacher meetings are intended to give you 
and the teachers a chance to work together for 
your child’s benefit. If, on occasion, you have a 
problem or question that cannot wait until the 
next formal interview, do not hesitate to call 
your child’s teacher and request an additional 
meeting. Oviously, reasonableness and regard 
for each other’s workload will lead to mutual 
co-operation. 


The school is required to report on your child’s 
progress at regular intervals. There is no stand- 
ard form for report cards and each school 
board is responsible for deciding how your 
child’s progress will be described. Some provide 
specific marks in each subject, but many have 
replaced marks with more general statements 
such as, ‘‘Mary is reading satisfactorily for her 
stage of development.” If the report card leaves 
you with unanswered questions, ask the teacher 
to explain. Comments on a report card may be 
critical, but they must also be ‘‘conducive to the 
improvement ... of the pupil’’. If you think the 
Se 
As long as parents and teachers talk to one another, as long as they 
communicate, almost any issue can be resolved — openly, honestly, 
and with goodwill. 
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teacher’s comments are unfair, or counter- 
productive, arrange a meeting with the teacher 
and the principal to discuss the matter. A 
any problem can be solved as long: 
is open communication among 
concerned. 

A parent has both 
with respect to his 
must ensure that y 
fed — attends schoo 


child’s religious ed 
l and cultural dev 


On the other hand, you also have the right to 
expect certain things from the education system. 


1e al needs: : 
se your child’s 
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~ You have an obligation to exercise your 
responsibilities as well as your rights, and you 
are entitled to expect no less from the 
education system. 
Rae ii ee ra ee 


The Elementary 
School 


The child’s first experiences with school are of 
great importance because they tend to shape his 
or her attitude to learning. The early years of 
schooling consolidate and strengthen the child’s 
previous learning experiences; at the same time, 
they must establish a foundation that will facili- 
tate the development of new skills and provide 
the tools for future learning. But in addition to 
teaching specific skills, the early years of school 
should also give each pupil a sense of self- 
worth and self-confidence. 

The Ministry of Education publishes detailed 
guidelines indicating the levels of achievement 
expected from pupils in different age groups, 
and at various stages of development. 

These guidelines specify that by the end of 
the Primary Division — the end of Grade 3, 
when children are about eight or nine — pupils 
should have been given opportunities to acquire 
a basic understanding of, as well as some ele- 
mentary skills in, language and mathematics. 
Some children may still lack competence in 
certain areas and some may lack confidence as 
well. They are in a stage of transition and may 
still need individual help and additional prac- 
tice. Most pupils, however, should be able to 
go on to develop further the skills they have 
learned. 

In the Junior Division — the end of Grade 6, 
when children are about age eleven — they 
should be given opportunities to develop self- 
awareness and self-confidence through drama 
and related creative activities. They should also 
be given opportunities to develop personal 


ethical and moral values within a context that . 
reflects both society’s concerns and theirg@Wn a Guid, 
individual needs and desires. They should de >. 
velop, as well, the ability to make informedé@ 

rational decisions, begin to understand sd 
relationships, appreciate the natural enviror 
ment, develop an understanding of the basic 
concepts of science, and begin to acquird.a 
reasoned understanding of Canada and pride 
their community and country. 

For most pupils, Grades 7 and 8 mark a periods 
of transition. They are coming to the end of §® 
elementary school and at the same time ente | 
the first stages of adolescence — a difficult , 
phase in the course of which they will be und 
going profound physical, psychological, 
tional, and intellectual changes. The curr 
in these grades — which are both the 
grades of elementary school and the fi 
grades in the Intermediate Division — 
reflect these changes. . 

In the earlier years, the program of studies is 
both comprehensive and integrated to suit chil- _ 
dren’s learning needs; in the first years of the 
Intermediate Division, the approach. tere yr 
more specialized and pupils begin to /Te 
within the context of a specific body of 
edge, or discipline. While opportuniti 
tinue to be provided for the consolidation at 
practice of knowledge and skills alteady ac- 
quired, the emphasis is on providing a broad 
range of learning experiences to allow s 
to discover special aptitudes and explo 
tional interests. 

The actual courses taught are deter 
school boards, and usually designed by & 
ual teachers, within the curriculum gul 
issued by the ministry. To ensure the proper _ 
balance and breadth in Intermediate programs, ¢ 
however, the ministry has also specified mini-4V" 
mum amounts of time to be spent in each subjegt) ~ 
area. 


The range of schools and classes offering Grade 7 
and 8 programs in Ontario is too wide to make a 
uniform schedule feasible, but the timetable that 
follows (see box) does indicate the relative 
weight that is to be given to the various subjects 
in the program. The time allocations assume a 
minimum of five hours of instruction per day 
and a minimum of 185 days of instruction per 
year. The minimum time for instruction is there- 
fore 925 hours per year. 

As pupils enter the Intermediate Division, 
they and their parents should seek advice and 
counselling about choices to be made in second- 
ary school. 


Study Area Minimum Amount of 
Instructional Time 
Hours/Year 
Arts 
Dramatic arts, music, and visual arts 120 
Language arts 
First language: English/frangais 150 
Second language: French/anglais 60-120 
Mathematics and science 
Mathematics 120 
Science 80 
Physical and health education, guidance 
Physical and health education 80 
Guidance 20 
Social Sciences 
History and geography 120 
750-810 
hours 


This schedule provides for 750 to 810 hours of 
instruction per year. (Eventually all boards will 
provide 120 hours of instruction per year in the 
“second language”, but until this goal is reached 
the number of hours actually provided varies.) 
The remaining time for instruction can be used 
for study in any of the areas listed or for reli- 
gious education, industrial arts, family studies, 
studies relating to business and industry, life 
skills and parenting, or for elective programs 
developed by each board. 


Exceptional Pupils 


Some 250,000 pupils in Ontario need and receive 
special help because their educational needs 
differ from those of the majority. There are those 
who are gifted, and thus require enriched or 
advanced programs, and others who have a 
disability that impedes learning and thus require 
special programs. In either case, there are spe- 
cially trained teachers available to help excep- 
tional pupils through programs and services 
designed for their specific needs. 

These special services can take various forms, 
ranging from assistance given by a specialist 
teacher working in a regular classroom to pro- 
grams administered in self-contained classrooms 
or special residential schools. 

In Ontario, every child identified as excep- 
tional has a right to the programs or services 
that he or she may require. An amendment to 
the Education Act passed in 1980, known as 
Bill 82, requires all school boards to offer appro- 
priate special education programs by September 
1985. After that date, all school-age children in 
the province must have access to educational 
programs that are suited to their special needs. 
The specifics of each case will be determined by 
individual school boards, but parents who find 
fault with their child’s placement can appeal 
the board’s decision to a special tribunal. 

Usually an assessment of your child’s abilities 
will be made when he or she begins school. 
Every school board in Ontario has established 
procedures to identify the learning needs of 
each individual child as early as possible, and 
to provide special programs and services if 


required. The “early identification program’’, as 
these procedures are known, always involves 
your child’s teacher, but it may also involve 
specialists in speech and language, psychology, 
public health, medicine, psychiatry, and social 
work. The co-operation of experts is essential in 
identifying special needs. 

As a parent, you should be prepared to discuss 
difficulties of any kind which might affect your 
child’s progress, and you should also be willing 
to share your child’s medical and general health 
records with school authorities. The teacher 
must also have opportunities to observe and 
assess your child’s skills and level of develop- 
ment. In some cases assessment of health, hear- 
ing, vision, speech, or other problems may be 
necessary. Once a problem has been identified, 
it is essential that you and the teachers stay in 
contact and work together for the benefit of the 
child. Only where such co-operation exists will 
the best results be achieved. 

The principal responsibility for meeting the 
special educational needs of exceptional chil- 
dren rests with the school boards. The provincial 


government, however, operates facilities that 
provide residential 


and at the same ti: 
for local boards. 
education progr 
local school bo 
offices of 


end of t 


The Secondary 
School 


Ontario’s new secondary school program will ae 


be more vigorous and demanding of students, . 

teachers, and parents. Although the require- pee eecondaty 
ments for university admission will remain basi- , 
cally the same, Grade 13 will, over the next few eryone - — students 
years, be replaced by Ontario Academic Courses. ents, teachers, and 
The flexibility built into the new system will school administrators. 
allow highly-motivated students to gain admis-  pecseee ee 
sion to university or college after four years of 
study instead of five. While some students will 
undoubtedly benefit from the opportunity to 
complete the program in four years, others will 
find the wider range of options available in a 
five-year program an attractive alternative. 

Courses are also being offered at three distinct 
levels of difficulty, each corresponding to dif- 
ferent career aspirations and student learning 
needs. The basic level concentrates on develop- 
ing personal and social skills for students who 
want to go directly to a job. The general level is 
designed to prepare students for either employ- 
ment or postsecondary education in one of 
Ontario’s twenty-two colleges of applied arts 
and technology. The advanced level focuses on 
preparation for university and certain courses 
in the community colleges. 

While it is certainly important that you and 
your child start thinking about secondary school 
education in Grades 7 and 8, it is essential that 
you make well-informed choices at the begin- 
ning of secondary school. The school’s guidance 
counsellors are there to help you and your child 
choose the right courses, but your guidance and 
influence remain all-important, and it is your 
responsibility to make sure that the right choices 


are made. In fact, until your son or daughter © 


reaches the age of eighteen, you are required to 
approve his or her choices in writing. If you don’t 
understand the choices, or if you need more 
information to help your child make up his 
or her mind, ask the guidance counsellor for 
assistance. 


eae Na eae aE PE UC eM a PR ERE RE CIS PEMD IS LE NI | 
Your child’s future depends on the choices he or she makes in 
secondary school. 
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In particular, you should pay attention to the 
level of difficulty — basic, general, or advanced 
— at which your child will be pursuing each of 
his or her chosen courses. Some Ontario Acade- 
mic Courses, which are necessary for admission 
to university, may require previous study at the 
advanced level as prerequisites, especially in 
subjects such as mathematics. Obviously, there 
is no problem in going from a more difficult to a 
less difficult course — for example, from the 
advanced level to the general level — whereas 
moving in the opposite direction is not such an 
easy proposition. Still, should this become neces- 
sary as a result of some misjudgement or change 
in your child’s educational aspirations, the dif- 
ficulties are not insurmountable. In such cases, 
the student can undertake remedial work through 
independent study, repeat the previous course at 
the higher level of difficulty, or take a transition 
course designed to prepare him or her to move 
from one level of difficulty to another. (It must be 
pointed out that such ‘““make-up” courses are not 
necessarily available in all schools.) 

In the past, a Secondary School Graduation 
Diploma was awarded to Grade 12 graduates, 
and a Secondary School Honour Graduation 
Diploma to those who completed Grade 13. Both 
will eventually be replaced by the Ontario Sec- 
ondary School Diploma (OSSD), but the changes 
involved will take time. Although some students 
may graduate with the OSSD as early as June 
1986, some may receive the Secondary School 
Honour Graduation Diploma until August 1990. 


After that date, every graduate will receive the 
OSSD. During the transition period, all current 
courses taught for credit will be acceptable for 
the new diploma. 

To earn the OSSD, students will have to earn 
thirty credits. A credit is granted for the success- 
ful completion of a course that has been sched- 
uled for at least 110 hours of classroom instruc- 
tion. Ofthe thirty credits, sixteen are compulsory 
and are allocated as follows: five credits must be 
earned in English or French, with one other in 
the student’s second language; at least two credits 
each must be earned in mathematics and science; 
and one in each of Canadian history, Canadian 
geography, the arts, physical and health educa- 
tion, business or technological studies, and senior 
social science. The remaining fourteen credits 
are elective. : 


While 16 of the 30 
_ credits required for 
_ the Ontario Secon- 
__ dary School Dipioma 
__ are compulsory, 14 

_ are elective, providing 
_ Students with flexibil- 
_ity and choice in their 
educational pursuits. 


Students who plan to go to university will nor- 
mally take their sixteen compulsory credits 
at the advanced level, and will be required to 
take six Ontario Academic Courses, which will 
replace the Grade 13 program by 1988. These 
courses may be taken after completion of the 
thirty-credit OSSD or they may be taken as part of 
the program leading to the OSSD, depending on 
the student’s discipline and motivation. 

For most courses in the colleges of applied arts 
and technology, only the OSSD will be required 
for admission. 

The secondary school program in Grades 9 
and 10 is largely exploratory, and students should 
use these years to sample a wide variety of differ- 
ent courses before choosing the areas in which 
they will specialize. By the time they enter Grade 
11, however, students should be ready to pursue 
more specific goals. 

One publication that may help you to evaluate 
your child’s secondary school program is the one 
entitled ‘‘Education for Tomorrow’’. This pam- 
phlet specifies in detail the programs that should 
be offered by your school board, as well as the 
courses of study available to your child. I 
be obtained, free of charge, from the Min: 
of Education, Communication Services Bran 


A Word About 
Stereotyping... 


Ina fast-changing world, it is your responsibility, 
as a parent, to anticipate changes and the oppor- 
tunities they may hold for your child. In doing 
so, you should recognize that traditional male 
and female roles in the workplace are rapidly 
disappearing as new opportunities emerge for 
both women and men. In such a world, there is 
no place for sex-role stereotyping or career deci- 
sions based on outdated perceptions of the apti- 
tudes of men and women. Schools and parents 
must work together to prepare children for a 
future that will be very different from the past. 

In education, we are very concerned about the 
fact that, despite the availability of a full range of 
programs and course options in the secondary 
schools, many female students continue to select 
programs that limit their career possibilities to 
traditional work roles. In the Senior grades of 
secondary school, especially, many young women 
continue to make traditional choices and to avoid 
mathematics, science, and technical subjects. If 
women are to become full economic partners in 
society, they will need mathematics, science, 
and a knowledge of computers. The Ontario 
government, through a number of programs and 
initiatives, is striving to create awareness and to 
alert young women to the opportunities they will 
have to forgo if they make restrictive choices, 
but you, as a parent, can do even more to encour- 
age your daughter to enter new and relevant 
fields of study. 


It is essential that more and more young women 
do so, and that they reject outdated perceptions. 
In the last two decades of this century, for ex- 
ample, most women will work for extended 
periods of time and, according to some forecas- 
ters, will spend an average of twenty-five years in 
the labour force. As a parent, you can help your 
child to make the right choices for a productive 
future and to discard considerations that have 
little validity today and will have even less to- 


mMOrrow. 


French as 
a Second Language 


More than 609,000 English-speaking students 
in the elementary schools and 191,000 in the 
secondary schools are studying French as a 
second language — a statistic that in part reflects 
new requirements in the curriculum. French is 
a compulsory subject in Grades 7 and 8, and 
students in secondary school must complete at 
least one credit in French for the Ontario Sec- 
ondary School Diploma. 
The Ontario program does not attempt to make 
every student bilingual. Rather, it offers studies 
at three levels which lead to varying levels of 
competence. 
In the core program, students study French 
from 20 to 40 minutes per day. After 10 years 
at this level, or approximately 1,200 hours of 
instruction, students should have a basic vocab- = 
ulary of 3,000 to 5,000 words, have the ability to 
take part in simple conversations, and should be 
able to read French with the help of a dictionary. 
In the extended program, students study 
French for 40 minutes a day, and also take one 
other subject taught entirely in French. After. 
10 years, or about 2,100 hours of instruction 
students should be able to read newspapers and 
books, understand radio and television news- 
casts, participate adequately in conversations 
and be able to function well in a French-language 


In the immersion program, students take half or 
more of their total school program in French for 
at least one year. A typical pattern would be for 
students to take all of their subjects in French in 
the early grades — Kindergarten to Grade 3, for 
example — then gradually decrease the propor- 
tion of French instruction to about 50 per cent by 
Grade 5 or 6. After 10 years, or about 5,000 hours 
of instruction, these students should be able to 
pursue studies in French at the college or univer- 
sity level, to take on a job in which French is 
he principal or the exclusive language, partici- 
ate easily in conversations, and be able to live 
ench community after a short orientation 
Ia. 
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School and Work 


Two programs available ina number of secondary 
schools are designed to offer students a chance 
to get practical work experience, as well as credit 
towards their graduation diploma. One is the 
co-operative education program and the other 
is the Linkage program. 

The co-operative education program gives stu- 
dents a chance to work part time, either for 
private employers or the provincial government, 
and have that work experience count towards 
their diploma. A student might work every other 
day for a full school year, for example, be super- 
vised on the job, and receive credit for the course 
to which his or her work experience is related. 
At present, 123 secondary school courses are 
included in the program. 
SRI ED TLE SPITE TIBI 


The Linkage program doesn't guarantee students a job any more 
than any other school program, but it does teach the skills required 
by industry. 


Under the Linkage program, students who in- 
tend to enter one of nine skilled trades after 
secondary school can reduce the time spent in 
apprenticing. Normally students entering a trade 
serve an apprenticeship with an employer, and 
are required to attend a college of applied arts 
and technology for three terms (about six months) 
before writing examinations to become a quali- 
fied journeyman. The apprenticeship is still 
necessary under the Linkage program, but the 
classroom work can be done in secondary school, 
eliminating the need to attend a community 
college. More information is available from sec- 
ondary school guidance teachers. 


cated computer program - — can be of great t 
students in making career or postsecondary ucé 
choices. The service provides information on 3, 500 caree 

in Canada from aerospace engineer to dental assistant, 
lighthouse keeper to zoologist, and outlines various — 
training or educational requirements that students mu 
meet to pursue their chosen careers. The information on 
careers, training, institutions, and costs is constantly _ 
updated as new data are fed into the computer. To help — 
students identify their interests and abilities as they relate 
to careers, the service provides a variety of “interest and 
aptitude tests’ which are available at secondary Scnool 
guidance offices. 
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You or your child can go to school at home. In 
fact, about 50,000 adults in Ontario take corre- 
spondence courses to complete some part of 
their high school education, and another 80,000 
secondary school students take correspondence 
courses in subjects not taught in their schools. 

In addition, the complete elementary school 
program is available, in both French and English, 
for students who are unable to attend school. 

If you live in Ontario, are sixteen years of age 
or older, and meet a few basic requirements, you 
can take correspondence courses without charge 
(except for textbooks at the Grade 13 honour 
diploma level) and accumulate credits towards 


an Ontario Secondary School Diploma. 


Secondary school students who have com- 
pleted fourteen credits can apply to enrol in a 
correspondence course in a subject not offered at 


_ their school. The student should be mature and 


well-disciplined, already doing well in school, 
and able to devote another six to ten hours per 
week to the extra subject. 

In both cases, lessons and assignments are 
mailed to the student. When they are completed, 
the assignments are returned to be marked and 


_Teviewed by an experienced teacher. The student 


proceeds at his or her own pace, but the average 
time for a day student to complete one course is 
nine to ten months. 

For more information, write to Correspon- 
dence Courses, Ministry of Education, 909 Yonge 
Street, Toronto M4W 3G2. 
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Life After School 


Finding a job immediately after graduating from 


~ secondary school can be difficult. As a result, 


many students decide to continue their educa- 
tion, either through a training program such as 
an apprenticeship program or through further 
study at a college of applied arts and technology 
or a university. Ontario’s record in postsecond- 
ary education is outstanding. In fact, the province 
has one of the highest postsecondary enrolments 
in the western world. 

If your son or daughter chooses university or 
one of the community colleges, financial assis- 
tance, in the form of loans and grants, as well as 
tax-deductible savings plans, can pay some of the 
costs. The principal source of financial help for 


“postsecondary training is the Ontario Student 


Assistance Program. Brochures describing this 
program, as well as application forms, can be 
obtained from school guidance offices. 
Apprenticeship training is available in ap- 
proximately 300 skilled trades, including 60 
trades covered by specific provincial regulations. 
Students can usually begin an apprenticeship 
after Grade 10, but those with higher qualifica- 
tions can receive credit for the additional time 
spent in school. The would-be apprentice must 
find an employer willing to train him or her 
(incidentally, the number of women taking train- 
ing in the skilled trades is increasing), as about 
90 per cent of the apprenticeship consists of 
on-the-job training. Apprenticeships normally 
last from two to five years, and apprentices are 
paid for their work during that time, although at 


a lower rate than journeymen. For more detailed 
information, visit the school guidance office 
and ask for a copy of the brochure “‘Apprentice- 
ship”’, or contact the Communication Services 
Branch of the Ministry of Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 

Colleges of applied arts and technology offer 
more than 700 programs. Courses are also avail- 
able for academic upgrading, for technical 
training, as part of an apprenticeship training 
program, and in the arts, the sciences, and tech- 
nology. Programs usually last from one to three 
years, and the usual admission requirement is 
successful completion of Grade 12, although 
there are also provisions for admitting ‘“‘mature”’ 
students. (‘““Mature’ students are candidates 
who are 19 years of age or over, have left school 
before graduation, and been out in the work force 
for at least one year.) There are 22 colleges of 
applied arts and technology in Ontario, with 90 
different campuses. 

University programs are available to students 
who have received the Ontario Secondary School 
Honour Graduation Diploma (Grade 13, soon to 
be replaced by Ontario Academic Courses), and 
have achieved the academic standing stipulated 
for the course for which they are applying (an 
verage of 60 per cent is a basic minimum re- 
quirement). Each university establishes its own 
dmission requirements for each eau and pro- 
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Additional Publications 
Copies of this booklet and the pamphlets listed 
below are available free of charge from: 


Ministry of Education 
Communication Services Branch 
Queen’s Park 

Mowat Block, 14th Floor, 


Toronto, Ontario 
M7A. 1L2 


Helping Your Child Learn 
Teaching Your Child Specific Ski 
Education in Elementary Schools 
Education for Children With Spet 
Education for Tomorrow: The Ne 
School Program in Ontario 
A Parent’s Guide to Career Planning 
for Children : 
French in Ontario Schools 
Linkage: Training Today for Tomorro\ 
Adult Education: It’s Never Too Late to 
Financial Assistance for Students 


School Year and 
School Holidays 


1986-87 1987-88 


School Year 1984-85 1985-86 


School Year 
Begins 


Sept 4 Sept 3 Sept 1 


School Year 
Ends 


June 28 June 30 June 30 


Number of 
School Days 


Sept 3 Sept;2 sept 1 Sept 7 


Labour Day 


Thanksgiving 
Day 


Oct 8 Oct 14 Oct 13 OGEF2 


Dec 21- 
Jan 3 


Dec 24- 
Jan6 


Dec 23- 
Jan 5 


Dec 22- 
Jan 4 


Christmas 
Holidays 


Good Friday Apr 5 Mar 28 Apr iz Apr 1 


Easter 
Monday 


Apr 8 Mar 31 Apr 20 Apr 4 


Mid-Winter 
Break 


Mar 11-15 | Mar10-14 | Mar 16-20 | Mar 14-18 


Victoria Day May 20 May 19 May 18 May 23 
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